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THE VAQUERO’S TRYST. 


BY lL WORTHINGTON REEN 





HAT heed the twenty leagues of way, 

The rounded hills and shimmering plain, 
That lie before San Bernabé 

And Lola’s eyes that call again ! 


Before the earliest flush of day 
Into the saddle lightly spring, 

And with the morning speed away 
With gay hurrah and song and swing. 








To breakfast with Bartolomé 
A joyous dash of forty miles, 
And then how near San Bernabé, 
And that dear glance the way beguiles ! 





In all the throng of San Juan’s day 

That make the streets and plaza bright, 
None other in San Bernabé 

Has eyes that dull the stars at night. 


Then scorn the twenty leagues of way 
If Lola’s eyes but call again, 
And gallop to San Bernabé 
O’er rounded hills and shimmering plain ! 


Redlands, Cal 


Copyright 1897)by Land of Sunshine Pub Co 
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LA CABANA. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNIN 


HE best thing, perhaps, an American can learn in 
all Europe is the art of living out of doors. In 
the long run it means more to life than any other 
art whatsoever. And of all Americans, we Cali- 
fornians, blessed with the finest out-door climate, 
have most to learn from these dwellers in a little 
less than Arctic regions; and we show a surprising 
inaptitude for the lesson. In the matter of houses and 
gardens there is a volume to be written, but even the 
seashore affords a paragraph. 

A child — God be thanked ! — is a child the world over. Given any 
sea, children and the abundant miracle of sand, and the precise event 
may be predicted with mathematical certainty. There is little the 
‘‘orown-up’’ can add to the sum of the fullness of happiness which 
children will work out for themselves on their best of playgrounds. 
He can indeed add Aimse/f/—and one is struck with his greater capacity 
for doing this thing in Europe. One little institution tends much to 
this — the caéana. 

On a narrow strip of Mediterranean shore the caéana flourishes in 
all its glory. For a brief three months of summer this place is the 
Santa Monica of Florence, Pisa, and the neighboring cities. The rest 
of the year it enjoys a desertion unknown to our western beaches. In 
winter the long shore curves from breakwater to headland, only broken 
by piers stripped of their summer weight of buildings, and occasional 
cabane left for the stray foreigner, English or American, who finds the 
not too-genial Riviera yet more habitable than any other haven in the 
Italian winter. 

But in the summer all these barren piers break into bloom of many- 
colored bath-houses, each with its flight of steps to the water under, 
and the beach is one gay ripple of flags and awnings. 

The reign of the caéana is at its height. 

And the caéana? Modest architecturally, as its name (Inglese, caéin), 
it is only a rudimentary structure of slender reeds, thatched roof and 
sides and one end, the other open to the beach. This exteriorly. In- 
teriorly it is all things to all men—and especially to women ! 

Perhaps it occupies a space of ground fifteen by five feet. The inner 
end is thatched off, all but a door-space, with a matting portiére. In- 
side, a wooden bench, a row of wooden pegs, an earthen bowl of sea 
water for sandy toes, and a matting rug above the floor of native sand — 
this is your dressing-room. Step beyond the portiére and the thatched 
roof and walls with a wide-cut window, a board floor, a rude table and 
two or three rough chairs proclaim your sitting-room. A few feet more 
and your sitting-room becomes your loggia by the simple process of 
carrying on the roof and replacing the walls by a low railing. It is still 
youts—the gently designated limits say so— but drawing your chair 
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forward, you may talk across railings with your neighbors, and, still 
sun-sheltered, catch the fuller breeze. Yet six feet in front, a couple of 
poles support an awning stretched from your verandah roof. Under 
this the children may rear their houses and sink their wells, with happy 
toes in the sand, when the Italian sun —so fierce in summer, so dull in 
winter — beats down a thought too pitilessly. 

Beyond this is the wide public shore and the changeful sea. Thus by 
gentle gradations you progress into public life, or contrariwise draw 
snail-like deeper into your shell 

The caéane are put up in little groups by different peasant proprietors 
(paying well for the privilege, be it noted) and flaunt each their owner's 
name, as ‘‘ Bagno Amadeo,”’ ‘‘ Bagno Felice.’’ They differ as the stars 
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do in glory —a little more or less beauty of fresh paint, a broader awn- 
ing, or an extra chair — but their substantial elements are the same. 

A swarm of Amadei or Felici are in attendance, and the care of your 
bathing costume is included in your rental. 

This varies from almost as few francs as you, an American, can bring 
yourself to offer, ew¢ of the season, to sixty, seventy, or eighty francs a 
month iw the season. You may be as central and expensive, or as re- 
mote and cheap as you like. 

Not much to describe, nor even to look at, though not lacking a cer- 
tain picturesqueness, what the ce/ava means, what it stands for, is a 
large thing. 

It means the difference between visiting the shore and living on it; it 
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stands for home and the life of the home transplanted within the blessed 
influences of sun and sea. 

No doubt it means a great many things beside, in “‘ the season ’’—flirt- 
ations and scandals and Vanity Fairin permanence Happily, the sea- 
son is but a quarter of the year, the beach is long, and Fashion absolute; 
north of certain limits the Signori do not go, and the shores and waters 
—even the catane—do. 

There are many of us to whom the hotel corridor, the beach restau- 
rant, the parasol, orevena chair back with an awning stuck in the sand, 
are but dreary comforts. Tosuch the caéana, always out of doors, is 


yet the best of in-doors too. 

To it you may—and you do—bring your mending-basket, your 
writing-tablet, your sketching-tools, books to read, food to eat, wine to 
drink, toys for the children and comforts for the invalid, who may have 
his couch here if he will. In and out of it run the children, doffing and 
donning garments in a fashion not always convenient on the public 
sands; and within its various degrees of withdrawal the hermit may find 
seclusion, and the gregarious joy. 

What tired housemother but knows how many times just that lack of 
a place to put things in or on, of the comfort of a chair back and con- 
venience of a table; of the permanent parasol, not held by hands, 
which leaves 4er’s free; and not least, the sense of relaxation as to the 
childrens’ care, clothing or conduct which comes with this semblance 
of home, makes the difference between its seeming worth while — or 
even possible —to drag one’s self to the shore this morning. What 
though the baby must be fed, the stockings darned, the letter writ- 
ten! All can be done in the friendly catana’s shade ; and a share of the 
children’s fun thrown into the bargain. 

Under the shadow of one’s own tent-pole and awning one may lounge, 
loaf and smoke, go negligently attired, (even in a monastic bath-robe 
of white toweling, adding sun-bath to water-bath). One may make and 
mend: sleep and eat, talk or be silent; read one’s newspaper or write 
one’s poem, without that sense of transgressing public courtesy which 
most of us feel on the unpreémpted beach. 

It is curious what even five francs’ worth of possession will do for a 
man’s mind. But this is a large subject. 

The only thing I can think of as resemblingly charming ina public- 
private way, is the German beer-garden with its multiplied small tables, 
each the center of a sane, sweet, simple family life. 

On the shore, however, is more of the domesticity which goes with 
the hint of home. 

The last praise of the caéana will go to the heart of the housekeeper, 
tired of being ridden by things in the saddle: Here is a house which 
needs no keeping. You leave it at night without athought. There is 
no door to lock, no window to close. You return to it in the morning 
without a spectre of duster or broom. Some Amadeo or Felice has 
swept it, and the sea and the wind, the sun by day and the stars by 
night, have blown upon it, and shone upon it, and loved it for the 
thought of home it held. ; 

Why should we not transplant the caéana to a climate where it may 
thrive the whole round summer-year? Or is that climate, as so often 
seems, wasted upon the only people in the world incapable of making 
use of it? 

Viareggio, Italy. 
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INDUSTRIOUS ORIOLES. 


BY ADA LEGG ARMSTRONG 








MONG the countless pleasures of our year 
in Santa Barbara— and ‘‘a year in Santa 
Barbara’’ is full of meaning— not the 
least was the watching of our feathered 
neighbors ; particularly including a very 
worthy pair of ‘‘ Bullock's Orioles.’’ 

They made their appearance the first 
week in April ; and the morning of the 
20th a young lady came rushing into my 
room with an unfinished nest she had 
taken from the Phcenix Canarienis palm, 
which grieved me greatly for I feared the 
birds would go elsewhere. To my joy I 
soon discovered them on the Washing- 

tonia filifera (fan palm) working and fluttering at the long fibers hang- 

ing from the leaves and carrying them to the same tree where they had 

worked before. By another week they had completed the nest (thouzh 
; it was not so long by several inches as the first would have been), and 

soon four little white eggs with tiny brown spots were in the nest, | 

had tried for years to secure a set of oriole’s eggs, but I had not the 
f heart to take them from the patient birds, and waited eagerly for the 
young to hatch. In about three weeks | climbed up and there were 
three birds (one egg proved not fertile), and soon they donned their 
yellow coats. They are not like many birds who keep the grey color 
for the first season, and it was not long until they were full-fledged and 
gone from the home. 

When I climbed up to cut the old nest down I found a few threads 
sewed through and through a leaf—the beginning of a nest — but as 
there were three linnets’ nests on that side of the tree I presumed the 
orioles changed to the other side to live in peace. 

The parents still lingered in the yard; and to my great surprise about 
the 19th of June I found them building another nest near the same spot 
they had occupied before. By July 4th the nest was completed and 
four eggs were in it. I concluded as they had raised one brood I would 
take the nest with the set, which I found well advanced in incubation ; 
but the mournful twitter of the birds made me sick at heart and I 
wished I had left the nest in the old palm. My spirits, however, were 
lightened on the morning of the 12th, when a little girl came in ex- 
citedly, saying ‘‘Did you know the orioles are building again?’’ Sure 
enough there it was — on the opposite side of the tree this time, as the 
linnets had vacated —a little basket similar to the last two. Soon the 
four eggs were counted, making the third set; but a Butcher bird, we 
fear, ate three of the birdlings before they were full fledged. 

The orioles are unique carpenters. They do not ask any one to 
deliver building material, nor do they have the trouble of paying dray- 
age, but go direct to the store-house furnished by our Father for his 
pets, and work industriously at the long fibres of the fan palm. At 
times I thought they would give up; but another tug, a flutter high in 
the air would sever the thread and away to the weaving. This process I 
was not allowed to see, for the leaves were dense and the birds would 
not work with meso near. The food I saw them gather was the honey 
from the purple passion-flowers which grew near. 

The whole family remained until the last week in August ; and though 
I iniss them from among the green leaves I rejoice that they were with 
me during their summer visit and my heart goes with them to their 
winter home. 
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* Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them —and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies ' 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in merry keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught ; 


Whose habitation in the tree-tops even , 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven?" 
Santa Barbara . 
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Rehre Eng. Co. NESTS OF ‘‘ BULLOCK’S ORIOLES.” Photo. by Rogers. 


Built by one pair in one season.) 
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MISSION DOLORES. 


THE 


A NEGLECTED CORNER. 


BY 1DAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE 


OU may travel a day’s journey from San Francisco whichsoever 
oO way you will and find no other spot so full of infinite charm. 
Though it lies almost within the heart of the big city, few 
people have ever been within the old church or its graveyard—unless it 
be some tourist, or a poet or a painter in sympathy with the quiet cor- 
ners of the world, or some mourner who comes to the grave of a dear 
one, long dead. 

Here in the old Mission Dolores graveyard none are being buried 
now ; and though most of the stones, where the carving is at all legible, 
bear the date of years long past, yet some mark the graves of those but 
a decade dead. 

Here, more than a century ago, were buried the early Mission Indians 
who died true believers in the faith to which they were guided by the 
gentle teachings of Father Palou in those dead and gone days. Good 
Father Palou! First pastor of the brown-walled, tile-roofed church 
with its graceful columns, and open belfry, where priest and peon and 











C. M. Davis Eng. Co THE OLDEST HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


soldier heard the silver bells ring out when San Francisco was born. 
The old Moorish building (its sun-dried bricks boarded over to guard 
against the vandal fingers of relic hunting tourists) is flanked now by 
the newer gothic temple of worship; and the place where dark heads 
bowed in prayer in the long ago is closed except on Saturdays and Sun- 
day mornings. Here, I say, in the yard of the old church were first 
buried the Mission Indians ; and then the soldiers—Spanish and Ameri- 
can—were laid away here ; and then it came to be the general resting 
place for all those who sleep in consecrated ground. It is old—and so 
still! The din of the city traffic echoes so far away. As you close the 
little picket gate behind you, you shut away all metropolitan sounds— 
they do not seem to follow you into this peaceful place where you 
wander alone and at will among the tangled and neglected shrubbery 
You find yourself all of a sudden far—so far—away from the rest of the 
world; the busy world that does not belong to this quiet corner of the 
city where once the old Franciscan Fathers walked in the days when 
they were hewing a way for civilization. How we forget them when 


Illustrated trom photos by the author 
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‘ 


we boast of our Western progress, these heroic souls who first came and 
made the rest possible and easy for us! 

The wooden fencing about the graves is rotting and awry ; the iron is 
red with rust. On marble and granite, green moss is obliterating 
names and datcs. Headstones are Jeaning slantwise, and the flagging 
underfoot is cracked and scattered. It is wet under the thick growth of 
grass and vines—moisture left the night before by the fogs that came 
over the tops of Twin Peaks from the sea, and that is being kissed from 
the leaves by the warm California sun shining through the wool-white 
clouds that float lazily across the turquoise sky ; but the sun rays never 
penetrate the thick woven mass of vines growing wild—climbing roses, 
and jasmine, white and vellow, and ivy that holds them together with 
its strong clasp. 

The old churchyard is untended by man; but Nature is lavish in her 
care, and has grown a wealth of glossy-leafed plants that run riot 
everywhere, hiding what time touches with decay. Such a wreathing 
and twining of tombstones with myrtle and ivy! And how thick the 
wide-bladed grass grows! Go where you will, they have choked the 
old gravelled walks, and hide the broken flagging. Castilian rose- 
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bushes grow as their own sweet fancy dictates—untrimmed, untrained, 
and beautiful in their fragrant pinkness. And so you go on, under tall, 
wide-branching pepper trees and cypresses that grow as Nature willed 
all trees should grow. You walk knee deep through rank lush grasses, 
and the tangle of unrestrained vines; only now and then finding a path 
trod down by feet on the way to the newer graves. 

And the dead ; how long they have been s!eeping in the perfect peace 
of the neglected graveyard, while all about them are the busy living 
who forget ! Va 

You read names that mark epochs in California history; and names 


C.M Davis Eng. C GRAVE OF THE FIRST MEXICAN GOVERNOR, 
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that belong to far-away lands. 
Mexican governor : 


Here is the grave of California’s first 


Aqui vacen los restos 
del Capitan 
DON LUIS 
ANTONIO ARGUELLO 
Primer Gobernador del Alta California, 
Bajo el Gobierno 
Mejicano. 
Nacio en San Francisco el 2! de Junio, 1774, 
y murio en el mismo lugar 
el 27 de Marzo, 1830. 
It is just at the side entrance of the church. Farther along is a brown 
stone monument, erected by the members of the tamous fire company, 
to Casey who was hung by the Vigilantes—Casey who shot James King 
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of William. The monument, adorued with firemen’s helmets and bugles 
in stone, stands under the shadow of drooping pepper sprays, and is in- 
scribed 
SACRED 
to the 
Memory of 
JAMES P. CASEY, 
who 
Departed this Life 
May 23 1856 
Aged 27 years. 


May God forgive my 
Persecutors. 


Requiescat en pace. 

Only a few feet away is a baby’s grave—a babe of fifty years ago ; and 
on the white marble of the headstone a live butterfly clings with slow 
opening and closing wings. It is as though this emblem of immor- 
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tality were the innocent soul come forth into the sunlight of this in- iy ; 
comparable day unafraid of the shadows. a 
And one who sailed from over seas lies here. A wayfarer in a strange 































land, he laid down by these Pacific waters and has slept in the supreme , , 
quiet of this peaceful spot for a double score of years. It is the grave of if if 
the Chevalier: Te i 
ICI f ty 

repose ie t 

PIERRE ROMAIN de BOOM - if 

Chevalier de l’ordre aug if 

DE LEOPOLD t iA 

NE EN BELGIQUE : i tf 


decedé 4 San Francisco 
le 3 Mars, 1857 


wee 
_— 
Ait adden call 


Age de 44 ans. i 
The myrtle—a tangled mass of purpie blossom and green leaf—has no & 
grown till it has filled the square wooden enclosure, stacking it railing : © 
high, hiding the mound completely. ha oe 
How few San Franciscans know this corner of their city! You turn nS 
as you close the gate, and your eyes take a last lingering look over the i 1. 
rioting blossoms and viues that cling to the graves of those who “ after | 


a ape 


life’s fitful fever sleep well;’’ and as you turn away down Sixteenth i 
street your inmost wish is that the city’s progress may forever spare i 
these landmarks of the littie colony of holy men who built in the 
cause of Christian civilization. i 
Two of their old buildings are still standing near—one with its roof ; 
of tiles, the other (and the oldest house in the city) its tiling long re- " 
placed with a shingle roof. Little enough is left of these landmarks— in 
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Ict them be spared; protected from those who would encroach on the 
ground where the old Franciscan Fathers walked six score years ago. 
Humboldt, Nev. 5. 
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VERY typical American life, Ht 
and one of particular interest ‘. oe 
to Southwesterners, has been { 


that of Gen. W. W. H. Davis, ' ’ 

one of the first American writers on 
New Mexico, and one of the early : 7 | 
American officials of that romantic b 
and historic territory. Now living 
quietly at Doylestown, Pa., he has 4 
earned rest by a long and useful H. 
career, of which the most stirring ; 
chapters were in New Mexico. i 
Gen. Davis was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, of Revolutionary ancestors: 
educated in the country schools there, 
and in the ‘‘ Norwich (Vt.) Uni- 
versity,’’ founded in 1819 by Capt. 
Alden Partridge, formerly Supt. of 
West Point. On graduation thence 
he was appointed professor in the 
first Military academy established ist 
L. A. Eng. Co south of the Potomac — that at Ports- } i 
GEN. W. W. H. DAVIS. mouth, Va. After two years there i. a 
he went home, taught a country ‘ 

school, studied law — and in the Mexican war dropped these things for 
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the field, enlisting as a private in Cushing’s Mass. Regiment, as he was 
then in the Harvard Law School. He served through the Mexican war, 
and came home a captain, resuming his legal studies. 

In 1853 Prest. Pierce appointed him U. S. District Attorney for New 
Mexico, After that 3000-mile trip overland (the last 1000 of it by mule- 
wagon) he reached Santa Fé Nov. 26 of the same year, taking up his 
quarters in the old adobe palace. He lived four years in New Mexico, 
filling successively the offices of District Attorney, Attorney-General, 
Secretary of the Territory, Supt. of Public Buildings, Supt. of Indian 
affairs, and (for a year) acting Governor. Soon after arriving in the 
territory he took charge of the Santa Fe Gazette, the only newspaper in 
a thousand miles; and he edited it for over two years. It was printed 
in English and Spanish. As District Attorney he prosecuted the famous 
trial of the Indian officials of the pueblo of Nambé for executing a 
couple of witches. The “‘ circuit ’’ of this court was one thousand miles 
horseback; and he rode it in 1854. 

Finding that there were no books in English fairly covering the his- 
tory and characteristics of New Mexico, Gen. Davis began to gather 
material for writing some. £/ Gringo, the first popular book on New 
Mexico, was written in the old palace which afterward incubated Ben 
Hur, and was published by the Harpers in 1856. The Spanish Conquest 
Gen. Davis published in his own office thirteen years later, after his re- 
turn‘to Doylestown. He was the first American to collect data for such 
historical work on the Southwest, gathering material from Mexico and 
Madrid, and utilizing many archives (since destroyed) of the territory 
itself. Probably the only copies left of some of these latter mss. are 
those preserved in his library. 

He also yisited some of the Pueblo villages, and in 1855 had an in- 
teresting view of the Navajos, in assisting to make a treaty with that 
large and savage tribe. The commissioners were met by about 2000 
mounted braves, dressed in all their finery. 

On a visit to ‘‘the States,’’ in‘ 1856, to be married, Gen. Davis ex- 
perienced one of the Indian raids which made the Santa Fé Trail his- 
toric ; but was fortunate enough to escape, along with his fellow pas- 
sengers, among whom were two women and a little child. 

Returning to Pennsylvania ‘for good’’ in 1857, Gen. Davis devoted 
himself to publishing a newspaper and writing books. He was the first 
man in Bucks county to volunteer in the war of the Rebellion. He 
raised a three-months’ company ; and later a full regiment and battery 
to serve three years. He went through the war with distinction, re- 
eeiving several wounds—one of which took off all the fingers of his 
pen hand, so that seven of his books have been written with his left. 

After the war, Gen. Davis returned to Doylestown, where he has ever 
since resided. It is a rather unusual record for an American, particu- 
larly one who has had these stirring experiences, to have worked under 
one roof for forty years, as this veteran has done in his Doylestown 
home.- He continues his newspaper work; and beside the two New 
Mexico yolumes has written and published eight books of local Penn- 
sylvania and war chronicles; and is now engaged in two similar 
works, 

El Gringo and The Spanish Conquest are now both rare works. In 
their day, American ethnology and archaeology were in their infancy ; 
and since so many equipped specialists have made serious study of this 
fascinating field, historical science has very much changed the com- 
plexion of nearly all that passed for New Mexican history in the Fifties. 
But while not up to date as guides to the general reader, these two first 
books in English on so important a theme are still valued by students, 
and Gen. Davis is honored as the pioneer. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED HISTORY 


A NEW MEXICAN EPISODE IN 1748. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, the pueblo of Pecos, 
New Mexico, was one of the most remarkable 
towns in America. ‘The largest village (in popula- 
lation) of the Pueblo Indians, it was built in their 
ancient monumental style, the vast communal 
houses rising four and five stories. Bandelier’s 
exhaustive researches and measurements of the 
ruins show that one of these houses was nearly 
1200 feet in perimeter, with 585 rooms. Its history, 
since Alvarado and his captain the great Coronado 

visited it in 1540, has been full of romantic interest. Today, however, 
it is a crumbling ruin, abandoned for half a century by the last of the 
tribe. There is already an Indian legend of its destruction.* Only the 
massy adobe walls of the old church (founded by the Spanish mis- 
sionaries about 1617) are still strong and erect ; and thousands of tourists 
see them from the windows of trains on the Santa Fé route. 

The following interesting chapter, never before published, is from 
documents still preserved in the archives at Santa Fé, and signed by the 
man who was Governor of New Mexico in 1748. It recounts not only 
an Indian fight of the old days, but refers to one of the most romantic 
and least known episodes in New Mexican history, when the French 
rovers down the Mississippi began to follow that wonderful route which 
was to become famous a century later as the Santa Fé Trail. The 
original Spanish is given, for the benefit of the student; and a critical 
translation for the general reader. 





(TITLE PAGE. ] 
ARo de 1748. 

Testimonio a !a Letra de Jos orijinales, certificazion, carta y consulta sobre lo 
acaesido en el Pueblo de Pecos, notizia del theniente de thaos, de hallarse en el Rio de 
la Gicarilla cien tiendas de Cumanches enemigos, y que 4 ellas legaron treinta y tres 
Franceses que les vendieron estos 4 aquellos bastantes escopetas, y vna consulta 4 este 
asumpto y al de construir vn Presidio en el paraje que liaman la Gicarilia cuios orijin- 
ales se remitieron por este Govierno al superior del Excmo. Sefior Virrey de esta 
Nueva Espafia, como adentro se percive. 


Certifico, y doy fee, Yo Fr. Lorenzo Antonio Estremera Predor. Appco. Jubilado, 
dela regular observancia de Nuestro S. P. S. franco. y secretariodel R. P. comisario 
Delegado Fr. Juan Miguel Menchero: como testigo ocular, porchauerme hallado pre- 
sente en la faczion, que se ofrecio, el dia veinte y vna de enero de este presente afio de 
mil setezientos quarenta, y ocho acaesida en el] Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora de la Porci- 
uncula de Pecos, contra los feroces enemigos Gentiles, nacion cumanches, que ynten- 
taron ynbadir y aasolar el dho Pueblo y sus naturales, como en otras ocasiones, lo han 
pretendido (segun tengo notizia), aunque no con tantas fuerzas como fas que aora 
trujeron ; y ciertamente lo hubieran conseguido, si el Sefior Sargento maior Don Joa- 
chin Codallés, y Rabal, Governador y Capittan General de este Reyno de la Nueva 
Mexico con su acostumbrada promptitud, celo, buena conducta, conosida esperiencia 
y buenos progresos que en el tiempo de su Govierno ha logrado contra jos Barbaros 
enemigos de la Fee ; de que es publico, y notorio en todo este dho Reyno, no lo hubiera 
estorbado, como se vié patente, y io, presente asisti como capellan, en compafiia de Su 
Sefioria a la mencionada faczion, la que fue en la manera siguiente—El dia Sauado 
veinte de dho mes, y afio, como a las cinco de la tarde reciuio dho Sefior Governador 
carta del R. P. ministro de dho Pueblo Fr. Joseph Vrquijo ; la que dho Sefior Govern- 
ador mostro al R. P. Fr. Juan Miguel Menchero; quien me la ensefio, en que la da 
notizia, estar mucha Gente de la Nacion Cumanche, en el paraje del palo flechado dis- 
tante de dho Pueblo como dos leguas, y media, segun dijeron los dos Yndios que tru- 
jeron la carta; y que dhos enemigos Gentiles venian derechamenteal dho Pueblo, como 
se vio, por lo que dho Sefior Governador, aprompto con la mas exsata diligencia, y el 
tiempo de ora y media dio lugar catorze Presidiales, y quatro Vezinos, enbiando Inego 
cinco soldados a la cauallada 4 traer cauallos, 4 fin de que en llegando a la villa, con los 
demas gue quedaron en ella, que heran como diez, y ocho ; dejando de estos seis, en 
el cuerpo de Guardia con algunos Vezinos para el resguardo de dha villa, y siguiesen & 
dho Sefior Governador para el expresado Pueblo, en cuia compafiia, con veneplacito, y 


*Detailed in 7he Man who Married the Moon, by Chas. F. Lummis. The Century 
Co., N. Y. 
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[TITLE PAGE. ] 
YEAR OF 1748. 

Testimony, to the letter of the originals; certification, letter and 
opinion upon the happenings in the Pueblo of Pecos; report of the 
lieutenant at Taos of finding on the Jicarilla river 100 lodges of hostile 
Cumanches, and of the arrival among them of 33 Frenchmen, selling 
them plenty of muskets ; and an opinion on this matter and on that of 
making a garrison in the place called the Jicarilla. The originals 
whereof were sent by this Government to its superior, the Most Excel- 
oe Viceroy of this New Spain [at the City of Mexico] as is seen 
within 

I, Fray Lorenzo Antonio Estremera, Apostolic Preacher, /udi/ado,* of 
the regular ritual of Our Seraphic Father St. Francis, and secretary of 
the Reverend Father-Commissary Delegate Fray Juan Miguel Men- 
chero, certify and give my faith, as an eyewitness. For I was present 
at the engagement which occurred the 27th of January of this present 
year of 1748. It happened in the Pueblo of Our Lady of Porciuncula 
of Pecos, against the savage Gentile foe, Cumanches, who attempted to 
invade and pillage said Pueblo and its people. They have made the 
same attempts on other occasions (I am told) though not with so large 
forces as they now brought. They would certainly have succeeded if 
the Sir Colonel Don Joaquin Codallos y Rabal, Governor and Captain- 
General of this Kingdom of the New Mexico, had not obstructed them 
with his wonted promptness, zeal, good management, known experience 
and the advancement he has made, during his incumbency, against the 
Barbarian foes of the Faith —as is public and notorious in all this said 
kingdom. This was plain to be seen. And I, on the spot, assisted 
as Chaplain, in company with His Lordship, at this engagement, which 
befell in the following manner: 

On Saturday, the 20th of said month, at about 5 p.M., the said Sir 
Governor received a letter from the Rev. Father minisro [parish priest] 
of said Pueblo, Fray Joseph Urquijo; the which, the Sir Governor 
showed to the Rev. Father Fray Juan Miguel Mencherv, who showed it 
to me. In it he gave warning that a large crowd of the Cumanche Na- 
tion were at the place of the arrow-tree (about two and a half leagues 
from said Pueblo, according to the two Indians who brought the letter), 
and that said Gentile enemies were coming straight upon the said 
Pueblo, as was evident. Wherefore, the said Sir Governor made ready 
with the greatest care and diligence, in an hour and a half, fourteen 
Soldiers of the Garrison [of Santa Fé] and four Settlers, soon sending 
five soldiers to the horse-herd to bring horses; so that arriving in 
town, with the others who remained there (who numbered about 
eighteen), and leaving six of these on guard with some Settlers for the 
protection of said town [Santa Fé] they might follow the said Sir Gov- 
ernor to the aforesaid Pueblo. In his company, by the permission and 
preference of the said Rev. Father Menchero, I went forth with the 
above soldiers and settlers, at about 7 of the evening. Marching all 
night, we arrived at 2 a.M. of the following day, Jan. 2!st, at the said 
Pueblo of Pecos.; It was a hard march, the night being dark, the road 
bad and the snow deep. We found the Indians of Pecos in the deepest 
trouble, as was also their parish priest. In said Pueblo, the Sir Gover- 
nor informed himself by what road the enemy were coming, and asked 
the Indians how many Cumanches there were. They replied that there 
were more than 130, all on horses, and that they were already within 
two leagues of the Pueblo. They were sure, however, that the Cuman- 
ches would not attack the Pueblo by night, on account of their experi- 
ences at other times. For the which the said Sir Governor provided ; 
ordering the Indian officials [of the pueblo] that the women, old men 


*One who has celebrated his jubilee — generally after 25 years’ service. 
+They marched about 27 miles, va Cafioncito.—Ep 
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76 
Dy my de dho R. P. Menchero, sali, con los susodhos soldados, y vecinos como a las siete 
¢ la noche, caminando toda ella, y llegamos a las dos de Ja madrugada del dia sigui- 
ente veinte, y vno, a dho Pueblo de Pecos, con mucho trauajo, r ser la noche oscura, 
ma)! camino, y mucha niebe ; hauiendo hallado a los naturales, el en grandisimo con- 
flicto ; y con el misneo al dho R. P. ministro ; en dho Pueblo se cercioro el Sefior Gov- 
ernador por que camimo venian los enemigos; y les pregunto a los Yndios, que nu- 
mero , a lo que respondieron : Que serian mas de ciento, y treinta; todos a cauallo, 
y que se hallarian ya como a dos leguas ynmediatos a dho Pueblo; pero que tenian por 
Seguro, que de noche, no hauian de dar al Pueblo por las esperiencias que tienen de 
otras vezes; a lo qual providencio dho Sefior Governador mandando a los oficiales 
Yndios, que las mugeres, biejos, y muchachos, estubiesen en las asoteas de sus casas 
bien atrancadas las puertas; y de dhos Viejos que pusieran doze en el combento para 
que cuidasen al R. P. mifiro, y los mozetones se apromptasen todos con sus armas de 
arco fiechas, chimal, lanzas y macanas, porque no hauia ningun cauallo en dho Pueblo; 
a causa de tenerlos en la sierra para que engordasen ; Se Juntaron como setenta 
mocetones ynclusos en estos, algunos Yndios Gentiles de la nacion Gicarillas; de los 
que viben de paz al abrigo de dho Pueblo, y a todos les previno dho Sefior Governador 
(mediante ynterprete) el como se hauian de portar en la ocasion si se ofreciera de 
Jpn ; haciendoles presente que los Cauallos de dhos Presidiales estauan cansados por 
mala noche que pasaron ; y que no se desparramasen por parte alguna ; anttes si, 
bien vnidos, e yncorporados con dho Sefior Governador y su Gente; y luego, tambien 
mando Su Sefioria poner espias cercanas al Pueblo para que de qualquer ruido que 
oyesen, diesen aviso. Y toda la dha Gente quedo en arma el resto de Ja ncche ; y como 
a las ocho de la mafiana, de dho dia aviso vn Yndio ladino, que estaua en Ja torre de la 
Yglesia de atalaia que 4 prevencion lo puso dho Sefior Governador que ya benian los 
cumanches serca del combento y que le parecio, heran muchos mas de ciento, todos en 
buenos cauallos ; luego ysin la menor dilazion dispuso dho Sefior Governador salir con 
los expresados soldados, vecinos, e Yndios, y yo en su compania, 4 corto trecho del 
combento bien vnidos todos, con orden que no disparase ninguno hasta ver lo que 
ejecutaban los Gentiles enemigos ; y que quando fuese tiempo oportuno mandaria dis- 
parar las escopetas. 6 lo que tubiese por mas combeniente. Fueronse acercando con 
gtandisimo denuedo, y mucha audacia los enemigos, dando gritos para meter miedo ; 
se llegaron a nosotros, como 4 tiro de pistola ; lo que visto por dho Sefior Governador 
con la buena orden, como lo tenia antes prevenido les salio al encuentro, con Ja poca 
Gente que tenia 4 fin de precauer la ynbacion que querian ejecutar en dho Pueblo, y 
me parecio que su numero seria de ciento, y quarenta, mas © menos ; reprodujo 
el orden dho Sefior Governador en quanto a la vnion, y de que ninguno disparase sus 
armas, hasta que el enemigo nos acometiese, como con efecto acometieron con Barba- 
ridad ; y se les disparo a toca ropa algunos tiros, obrando tambien las lanzas ; y los 
Yndios christianos, y Gicarillas con sus fiechas en la forma que se dispuso por dho 
Sefior Governador ; de que quedaron de los enemigos algunos muertos, y otros heri- 
dos. Se retiraron a mui corta distancia de nuestro campo, haciendo escaramuzas con 
mucha agilidad; y los mas de Jos enemigos lleusban cueras, chimales, lanzas, 
arco y flechas, y algunos espadas y macanas, dho nuestro campo se mantubo, cun el 
mismo orden, y vnion que antes y los enemigos que caieron muertos, y heridos se 
los lleuaron sus compafieros atrabezados en sus cauallos, que fueron algunos, por- 
que los vide caer. Y de nuestra parte fueron los muertos onze Yndios viejos, 
y vn Gicarilla ; de los que dho S<fior Governador pusso en ei combento para el 
resguardo de dho R. P. Ministro; quienes le dijeron 4 este que hiban ha wer la 
pelea y que luego volbian ; y tambien salio herido vn vecino, y vn cauallo muerto de vu 
soldado ; ynfiero, que los doze Yndios muertos se extrabiaron sin ser vistos de nostros, 
y les caieron dos mangas de cumanches, que a poco rato bimos que venian, a distancia 
de vn tiro de fusi], A Juntarse con los anttecedentes ; que entre todds, serian como treci- 
entos, poco mas, 6 menos. Luego, luego, mando el Sefior Governador que poco, a 
poco nos fuesemos retirando para el combento hechando los Yndios por delante, que ya 
de el estauamos mui serca, y en este tiempo, los enemigos que estauan parados obser- 
vando los mobimientos de nuestro campo, vieron venir, la cauallada, y Gente por el 
camino de la Villa a dho Pueblo para refuerzo de dho campo, que naturalmente por la 
distancia les pareceria ser mucha el socorro, y entonzes, se retiraron a vna loma dis- 
tante como vn quartto de legua de dho Pueblo ; y todo nuestro campo se metio en el, y 
combento observando el paradero de los enemigos: los que a poco rato se fueron por 
el mesmo paraje que entraron ; asegurando, en Dios y por Dios (segun lo visto por mi) 
que la buena conducta, animo, y orden del Sefior Governador, fue causa de que los 
Barbaros enemigos, no hubiesen acauado con todo el Pueblo en muertes, y cauptiber- 
ios de sus naturales; pues su animo, conosidamente hera este; todos los Yndios le dieron 
mil gracias y abrazos a dho Sefior Governador por hauerlos libertado ; y tambien Jo 
practico con muchas expreciones, dho R. P. ministro, quien le ofrecio encomendarloa 
Dios mientras viba. Y para su consuelo, les dejé Su Sefioria, vna esquadra de soldados; 
en medio de que me consta, que en otras partes tiene Su Sefioria otras. Todo lo qual 
expresado, Juro, in verbo sacerdotis ser cierto, sin que me lieue, pasion, ynteres, ni 
amistad. Y para que conste donde combenga doy por duplicado a la letra esta certifi- 
cazion, firmada vna, y otra, de mi mano. En esta Villa de Santa Fee en veinte y ocho 
dias del mes de henero de mil setezientos quarenta y ocho afios. Fr. Lorenzo Antc nio 
Estremera Secretario— Otro si certifico, que a los cadaberes de los Yndios Christianos 
que a la buelta se expresan ; hizodho Sefior Governador se les diese, como se les dio 
sepultura sagrada en la Yglesia de dho Pueblo el mismo dia que los enemigos Gentiles 
los ~~ ale y al siguiente dia se les hizieron onrras, fha Vi Supra. Fr. Lorenzo 
Secretario. 
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and children should be [kept] upon the fiat roofs of their houses, with 
the doors well fastened; that they should station 12 of the Old Men in 
the parsonage, to guard the priest; and that the young men should 
make themselves ready all with their weapons — bow, arrows, shields, 
lances and warclubs. For there was not a horse in the Pueblo, since all 
were being kept in the mountains to fatten [on pasture]. Some seventy 
young men gathered, including some Gentile* Indians of the Jicarilla 
tribe, of those who live im peace in the shelter of the Pueblo, To all 
these the Sir Governor gave directions (through an interpreter) how 
they must bear themselves if it came to a fight, reminding them that 
the horses of the Garrison soldiers were tired with the bad night they 
had passed, and that they must not scatter in any direction, but must 
be well united andj incorporated with the Sir Governor and his people. 
Likewise His Lordship ordered sentinels put out, roundabout the 
Pueblo, we ge warning of whatsoever sound they might hear. 

Everybody remained under arms the rest of the night. At about 8 
A.M., an Indian who spoke Spanish and for a safeguard had been placed 
in the tower of the Church by the Sir Governor asa lookout, gave 
warning that the Cumanches were coming and near the parsonage, and 
that to him there appeared tu be many more than 100, all on good 
horses. Quickly, and without the slightest delay, the Sir Governor 
made a sally with the aforesaid soldiers, settlers and Indians and with 
me in his company, to a short distance from the parsonage ; all well to- 
gether, with orders that no one should fire until it should be seen what 
the Gentile foe were doing; and that when it should be the proper time 
he would give the word te discharge the muskets or to do what might 
seem best to him. 

The enemy approached with the utmost unconcern and much 
audacity, uttering yells to scare us. They arrived within about pistol- 
shot of us. Which being seen by the Sir Governor, in good order (as 
he had beforehand arranged) he advanced to meet them with the few 
People he had, to prevent them from breaking into the Pueblo as they 
desired. It appeared to me that their number was 140, a little more or 
less. The Sir Governor repeated his order as to keeping together, and 
that no one should discharge his weapons until the enemy should attack 
us. As in fact they attacked ferociously. Some volleys were fired at 
them point blank,) the lances also being employed ; and the Christian 
Indians and Jicarillas shooting with their arrows, as arranged by the 
Sir Governor. Whereby some of the enemy were left dead, and others 
wounded. The Cumanches withdrew to a very short distance from our 
camp, skirmishing with great agility. Most of the enemy carried hides 
{of buffalo], shields, lances, bow and arrows ; and some had swords and 
war-clubs. Our said position was maintained in the same order and 
closeness as before ; and the enemies who had fallen dead or wounded 
were carried off by their companions across their horses. There were 
some such, for I saw them fall. On our side, the killed were eleven of 
the old [Pecos] Indians and one Jicarilla. They were of those whom 
the Sir Governor had stationed in the parsonage to guard the parish 
priest; but they told him [the priest] they were going out to see the 
fight and would return quickly. Likewise one settler came out wounded, 
and one soldier’s horse was killed. I infer that the twelve [of our] In- 
dians who were slain had gone astray without being seen by us, and that 
they were fallen upon by two wings of the Cumanches that we soon 
saw approaching, at a gunshot distance, to join the original body. All 
together there must have been about 300 of them, a little more or less. 

Promptly the Sir Governor ordered that we should little by little fall 
back on the parsonage, to which were already very near, sending the 
Indians ahead. At this time the enemy, who were halted watching our 


*Unconverted. 
ta toca ropa is \iterally ‘‘at touching their clothing.’ 
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movements, saw coming along the road from the town [Santa Fé] to 
this Pueblo the horse-herd and people to reinforce our camp. Natur- 
ally, from the distance, the reinforcement appeared to the Cumanches 
to be large ; and thereupon they withdrew to a hill distant about quarter 
of a league from the Pueblo. All our force entered the Pueblo and 
parsonage, watching the halting-place of the enemy; who, in a little 
while, departed by the very route by which they had come. 

Assured by God and in God (according to what I myself saw) that the 
tactics, courage and discipline of the Sir Governor were the cause that 
the Barbarous enemy had not finished off the Pueblo with the death 
and captivity of its natives (as their custom and purpose notoriously 
were to do), all the [Pecos] Indians gave the Sir Governor a thousand 
thanks and embraces for having preserved them. So, likewise, with 
many expressions of gratitude, did the Reverend parish priest, promis- 
ing to commend him to God as long as he should live. 

' And for their consolation, His Lordship left them a squad of soldiers; 
and I am certain that His Lordship has other [squads] at other points. 

All of which as set forth I swear, on the word of a priest, is true, 
neither passion, interest uor friendship swaying me. And that it may 
appear of record where convenient, I give in duplicate, down to the 
letter, this deposition, both signed by my hand. In this town of Santa 
Fé, on the 28th day of the month of January, 1748. 

(Signed) FRAY LORENZO ANTONIO ESTREMERA, 
Secretary. 

Likewise I certify that the corpses of the Christian Indians before* 
mentioned, were ordered by the Sir Governor to be given, and were 
given, holy burial in the Church of said Pueblo, the same day that the 
Gentile enemy killed them ; and on the following day funeral honors 
were paid them. Date as above. 

(Signed) FRAY LORENZO, 
if Secretary. 
*Literally, ‘‘at the turn” of the leaf. 


[ To be concluded.) 
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BY 8B. F. SUTHERLAND 


Where the bones are white— 

The bones of the dead Ute braves— 
Where the trees are tall 

A Ute brave hunts 

My In the Place-of-the-warriors’-graves. 


By the Hole-in-the-rock, 
: 
/ 


The sage brush moves, 
A Navajo creeps— 
The coyote sneaks, and is still. 
A puff of smoke 
From behind the brush— 
And one lies cold on the hill. 


Sate iae SOO Ta 


; The gray wolk sneaks 
4 In the dark of the sun— 

} The gray wolf eats, and is full. 

The bones are white 

By the Hole-in-the-rock. 

And the maidens mourn Taosul 
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OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYEWITNESSES. 


III. THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 


HE effective (though not the first) discovery of gold 
in California, the great rush to the diggings,: the 
hardships and the wonderful fortunes — these are 
among the things recorded for us by that genial, 
observant eyewitness, Rev. Walter Colton, the first 
American clergyman, judge and editor in Califor- 
nia, from whose entertaining book of 50 years ago 
we have already quoted. he following typical 
gemareghe about the gold-rush are selected from his 

iary : 

‘*“Monday, May 20. Our town [Monterey] was 
startled out of its quiet dreams today, by the an- 
nouncement that gold had been discovered on the 

American Fork. The men wondered and talked, and the women too ; 
but neither believed. 
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SUTTER’S FORT IN 1849. From Revere's ‘ Tour op Duty.” 


**Monday, June 5. Another report reached us this morning from the 
American Fork. The rumor ran, that several workmen, while exca- 
vating for a mill-race, had thrown up little shining scales of a yellow 
ore, that proved to be gold ; that an old Sonorian, who had spent his 
life in gold mines, pronounced it the genuine thing. Still the public 
incredulity remained. 

‘Tuesday, June 20. My messenger sent to the mines, has returned 
with specimens of the gold ; he dismounted in a sea of upturned faces. 
As he drew forth the yellow lumps from bis pockets and passed them 
around among the eager crowd, the doubts, which had lingered till 
now, fled. All admitted they were gold except one old man, who still 
persisted they were some Yankee invention, got up to reconcile the 
people to the change of flag. The excitement produced was intense ; 
and many were soon busy in their hasty preparations for a departure 
for the mines. The family who had kept house for me caught the mov- 
ing infection. Husband and wife were both packing up; the black- 
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smith dropped his hammer, the carpenter his plane, the mason his 
trowel, the farmer his sickle, the baker his loaf, and the tapster his bot- 
tle. All were off for the mines, some on horses, some on carts, some on 
crutches, and one went in a litter. An American woman, who had re- 
cently established a boarding house here, pulled up stakes, and was off 
before her lodgers had even time to pay their bills. Debtors ran, of 
course. I have only a community of women left, anda gang of pris- 
onérs, with here and there asoldier, who will give his captain theslipat 
the first chance. 

**Saturday, July 15. The gold fever has reached every servant in 
Monterey ; none are to be entrusted in their engagement beyond a 
week, and as for compulsion, it is like attempting to drive fish into a 
net with the ocean before them. Gen. Mason, Lieut. Lanman, and my- 
self, form a mess; we have a house and all the culinary apparatus re- 
quisite ; but our servants have run, one after another, till we are almost 
in despair ; even Sambo, who we thought would stick by from laziness, 

for no other cause, ran last night ; and this morning for the fortieth 
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MONTEREY IN 1849. 


time, we had to take to the kitchen and cook our own breakfast. A 
general of the United States Army, the commander of a man-of-war, 
and the Alcalde of Monterey, in a smoking kitchen, grinding coffee, 
toasting a herring, and peeling onions! These gold mines are going to 
upset all the domestic arrangements of society, turning the head to the 
tail, and the tail to the head. 

“ Tuesday, July 18. Another bag of gold from the mines, and another 
spasm in the community. It was brought down by a sailor from Yuba 
river, and contains a hundred and thirty-six ounces. It is the most 
beautiful gold that has appeared in the market ; it looks like the yellow 
scales of a dolphin, passing through his rainbow hues at death. My 
carpenters at work on the schvol-house, on seeing it, threw down their 
saws and planes, shouldered their picks, and are off for the Yuba. 
Three seamen ran from the Warren, forfeiting their four years’ pay ; 
1 whole platoon of soldiers from the fort left only their colors be- 
hind. 

‘** Thursday, August 16. Four citizens of Monterey are just in from 
the gold mines on Feather River, where they worked in company with 





OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


From Colton’s *‘ Three Years In California “ 
THE ALCALDE AT THE DIGGINGS. 


three others. They employed about thirty wild Indians, who are at- 
tached to the rancho owned by one of the party. They worked pre- 
cisely seven weeks and three days, and have divided twenty-six thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four dollars — nearly eleven thousand dollars 
toeach. Make a dot there, and let me introduce a man, well known to 
me, who has worked on the Yuba river sixty-four days, and brought 
back as the result of his individual labor, five thousand three hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. Make a dot there, and let me introduce a boy, 
fourteen years of age, who has worked on the Mokelumne fifty-four 
days, and brought back three thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars. Make another dot there, and let me introduce a woman, of 
Sonoranian birth, who has worked in the dry diggings forty-six days, 
and brought back two thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

‘*The old as well as the young are coming over the mountains I 
had an emigrant to dine with me today, who has recently arrived, and 
who is seventy-six years of age. His locks are as free of gray hairs as 
those of a child, and his eye still flashes with the fires of youth. He is 
among the volunteers, and you may see him every day on a spirited 
horse, with a rifle at his saddle-bow. He has four sons with Col. Fré- 
mont. They enlisted before they had time to unpack their saddles, and 
have with them the remnants of the biscuit and cheese which they 
brought from the United States.’’ 


NATIVE JUSTICE. 


In view of the way the Californians were treated by the invading 
Americans, it is interesting to note what this American magistrate says 
of the two classes : 

“No Californian grinds the face of the poor, or refuses an emigrant a 
participation in his lands. I have seen them dispose of miles for a con- 
sideration less than would be required by an American for as many 
acres. You are shut up to the shrewdness and sharpness of the Yankee 
on the one hand, and the liberality of the Californian on the other. 
Your choice lies between the two, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
give me the Californian. If he has a farm and I haye none, he will 
divide with me; but who ever heard of a Yankee spliting up his farm 
to accommodate emigrants? Why, he will not divide with his own 
sons till death has divided him from both. Yankees are good when 
mountains are to be levelled, lakes drained and lightning converted 
into a vegetable manure; but as a landholder, deliver me from his map 
and maw. He wants not only all on this side of creation’s verge, but a 
little that laps over the other.’’ 
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Howonast Lire Mexexes : R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Live Mewsens: Jas B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, hee on Mrs. John F 
Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Marearet Collier Grahem, Mirs Collier, Andrew Setlcin, "Re. “Rev. Geo. Yont gomery. 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. Soott, Mrs. Phabe A . Hearst, Mrs. Annie 
Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid. 


ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, BR. yA Ww. Patterson , Adeline 
‘ing, Geo. Bonebrake, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Chas Cova Davi, Mice M. ¥ Wile 
. D. Willart, John ¥. Praneis "Pronk J Polley. Rev. Wm. J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson. Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Chai Membership © ittee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin. 





The Club has met its first disaster—and is not a whit disheartened thereby. It 
simply means a little more work to people who are not afraid of work. A storm 
unusual to California wrecked, last month, two-thirds of the roof the Club had just 
succeeded in putting upon the church of Sam Fernando Mission. will cost $150 to 
repair the roof and insure it against similar catastrophes. 

Every member of the Club now owes the annual dues for 1898. If all will promptly 
discharge this obligation, the repairs can yet be made intimetc orestall damage by 
this winter’s rains; and the Club can begin the very important ~ ork mapped out for 
it this year. 

The San José people, now organizing to take up in the north a small part of the 
work the Landmarks Club originated two years ago, have unhappily insisted upon steal- 
ing the name of the original organization. This, against the protests of the Club and 
of the people of standing in the new organization. The San Francisco Chronicle, the 
San José Mercury and many other money patrons of the people who are at the head of 
the movement, urged the ill taste of the pirated name; and the discourtesy is wilful. 
The most serious aspect of the case — far more important than the confusion involved, 
or the notions of those who first cared to preserve the Missions—is this: Such enter- 
prises need a certain / licacy of feeling, a certain sense of fitness; and successful work 
is dubious under auspices disregardful of the finest honesty. It can only be huped that 
the northern missions will be conserved despite their guardians. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $2,823.06. 

Received from the Porter Land and Water Company, $75.00. 

Proceeds of concert given by the Lorelei Club of San Fernando, $10.25. 

$r each: Ad. Petsch, Canby Christensen, Los Angeles; Mrs. J. S. Kelley, San 
Fernando, Cal.; John Comfort Fillmore, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal.; Mrs. L. 
Studiford McChesney, Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney, Belstone, Devon, England 














The most audacious and stupendous fraud ever incubated—and per- 
haps the most romantic—was the “ Peralta Grant,”’ which came very 
near robbing the United States of more than twelve million acres of 
Arizona and New Mexico. A famous jurist has characterized it as “‘the 
greatest fraud ever attempted against a government in its own courts.”’ 
The poor petty-larcenists who are now trying to annex a few pitiful 
patches far down the Pacific, should feel cheap beside this single-handed 
man who aimed to annex to himself a domain nearly three times as big 
as the Hawaiian Islands. 

One of the most striking episodes in American history is the career of 
this remarkable man, this prince of plotters and of forgers, James Addi- 
son Reavis. For quarter of a century and in many lands he has been 
working, with astounding cleverness, patience and audacity, fabricat- 
ing evidence in a chain nearly two hundred years long, to substantiate 
his fraud. By perjured witnesses, forged documents interpolated even 
in ancient records, and countless other devices, he had built up an 
apparently invincible claim to a territory bigger than New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts put together. 

An inside statement of this unparalleled (and almost successful) plot, 
has never been published. The February and March numbers of this 
magazine will first print the authentic story—written by one of the ex- 
perts who ferreted out the well-covered tracks of the arch-swindler and 
finally brought him to justice. These two fascinating articles will be 
lavishly illustrated. A striking likeness of Reavis in his prison garb 
will be the first photograph of him ever published. His half-Indian 
wife, the ‘‘ Baroness of Arizona,’’ to whom so many proud Americans 
bent in the claimant days; the beautiful twin boys who were so much a 
factor in the trial ; facsimiles of some of the forged title deeds and ar- 
chives, and reproductions of venerable oil paintings which did duty for 
Mrs. Reavis’s ancestors, the early Barons and Baronesses of Arizona— 
these and other interesting illustrations will add to the novelty and 
value of this startling true story. 


Another ‘eminent archeologist ’’ has broken the vbscurity ANOTHER 


NEWSPAPER 


which irked him. This time he is ‘‘ Prof. Edwin Walters, at + 
SCIENTIST.” 


the head of a party of scientists’’ seeking pitfalls for them- 

selves in the northeast corner of the Indian Territory. And he an- 
nounces (in the only sort of monograph ever written by scientists of 
this class—the newspapers) that ‘‘a prehistoric battle was fought here, 
in which from 60,000 to 100,000 warriors perished.’’ 
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As there never was an occasion in the history, or the pre-history, of 
America whereupon 60,000 aborigines were within 50 miles of one an- 
other, or 10,000 of them met; as an engagement of this elegant mor- 
tality. between Indians, would mean opposing armies twice as large as 
ever faced one another on any battlefield on earth ; and as the Indian 
Territory never contained, in the old days, so many Indians all told, 
men, women and children—it is clear that most of the slaughter has 
been done by this newspaper Samson. And with the same old weapon. 


Steal Hawaii? Ofcourse! It is weak and cannot help itself. 
Steal Cuba? Why not? Spain is old andinfirm. What isthe use 
of freedom and human rights and a republic, if you can’t rob 
whenever it’s safe? All that the Fathers meant when they founded this 
nation was that we should get our fair share of the swag. Washington and 
Lincoln and every other spiritless scrub between—they were against 
territorial sneakthievery and entangling alliances. But our real Ameri- 
cans, like Senator Morgan (an owner of human slaves, until the old- 
fogy North broke his “‘ divine institution ’’) and Senator Lodge (whose 
mental processes are in his mouth) and our patriotic newspapers—they 
show us how out of date we are. 

Amen! The Lion would like to remain American as long as he can 
keep up with the new fashions, so he will advocate national stealing. 
But as felidz cannot be curs, he would rather robsomeone his size. Let 
us celebrate our renunciation of Washington and Lincoln by stealing 
England. And let us put Morgan, Lodge and the newspapers in the 
front rank—tied, as that is the only fashion in which they could be 
kept in sight of the danger they are so ready to invoke for others. 


COWARDS. 


For three years the LAND OF SUNSHINE has worked quietly, 


ITs persistently, consistently, toward a certain goal—to be the 


HARK, 


FROM THE 


way. representative magazine of the Far West, particularly of Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. Already, early in its eighth volume, it has 
won. Though it began without capital, it is today self-supporting and 
is out of debt. It has a sworn circulation larger than that of any other 
magazine west of Chicago. Keeping self-respect, it has earned the 
respect of the respected. It has an honorable standing in court. It has 
just passed the turning point; and from now on will take longer steps 
forward. This year of 1898 the magazine will be twice as well worth 
reading; and in a very short time it will announce substantial attrac- 
tions no other magazine in the West has ever been able to offer. 


At this day no one would violate the quiet turf above Prof. 
Wm. Libbey, of Princeton, if he would respect his own long 
home. Even fatuousness should end with the grave. 

The final proofs of his incompetency were too crushing even for him. 
He has borne the rather boisterous mirth of the newspapers, the con- 
temptous pity of scholars — because there was no answer. But the rul- 
ing passion is strong in death, and he pipes from underground one little 
note to make honorable men even sorrier than they were before. In 
Science, November 26, he pretends that Ae dui/¢ the monument whose 
photograph added such humor to his downfall. 

Indeed! Will he kindly tell a dejected world, then, where is the 
monument he did no¢ build, but found and described in so many witty 
articles — before the Avenger came? 

The map, p. 232 of this magazine for November shows the location of 
the only “cairn-like monument”’ (these were Libbey’s original words; 
he is not frank enough to quote himself correctly now) on the mesa. 
It is the one Libbey now claims he built. It has no reference to his 


TOMB! 
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ascent, descent or interim. Will he explain why he built it just there? 
Was he so hard pressed to kill time in his two hours on the main mesa 
that he had to build monuments, instead of finding the things which in 
41 days were to brand him forever? 

Did this candid professor also carve the prehistoric toe-holes of the 
ancient trail? If not, why not? Why stop half-way? Is it not a fact, 
hidden only by the notorious modesty of him, that Prof. Libbey built 
the Enchanted Mesa in toto? Nay — did he not create New Mexico? 

The Lion is sorry. He would rather have thought of Prof. Libbey as 
an honest ignoramus. 


ee . . 
One ee eee a 


It is not probable that a working majority of the people of ouygan 
the United States are fools. The lion does not imagine that FACTS AND 
many serious Americans believe the fake ‘‘ war-news from FAKES. 
Cuba ’’— written by lazy and mendacious cowards in New York and 
Key West for coin, and contradicting themselves and one another every 
otherday. It is a proved fact that less than half a dozen of these alleged 
‘‘war correspondents’’ have seen the war atall. A few get as far as 
Habana jand ‘fill themselves with the curbstone gossip of /adorantes. 
That is as much as Richard ,Harding Davis’s ‘‘ war-correspondence’’ 
came to. Neither he nor his less talented peers knew anything of the 
language, the people or the truth. None of them cared very seriously 
to learn. Imagine a Frenchman, who could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish, reporting our civil war — when, you will remember, Lincoln and 
Sherman were called ‘‘ Butchers’’ by much more respectable rebels 


than the Cuban /aéorante. 

Suffering there is in all wars; but there are no more atrocities in this 
war than in our Great Rebellion. All the stories of Amazons and 
Cuban machete-charges are lies pure and simple. There has not been 
one real battle. There has been no wanton starvation, no wholesale 
rape. Doubtless there are intelligent Americans who thoughtlessly 
swallow these absurd lies; but they do small credit to their common 
sense. The Spaniards no more abuse women than we do— and, by the 
way, wife-beating and infanticide are unkown crimes in Spain and her 
colonies, while ravishment is rarer than in many parts of the United 
States. The Spaniards have been feeding the women and children of 
Cuba—and every student knows that these charities are longer and 
better organized in Spanish countries than in Saxon ones, They have 
not butchered hospitals. And they have found it as hard to get a fight 
out of the runaway insurgents as we did with a handful of Apaches who 
were also fighting for freedom. The Cuban generals are not of Cuban 
birth ; the Cuban government skulks safely in New York. 

A book every American would do well to read is Geo. Bronson Rea’s 
Facts and Fakes about Cuba. Rea (a correspondent of the N. Y. Hera/d) 
was with Maceo and Gomez in the bushwhacking they call ‘‘ war ;"’ he 
and Scovel (of the N. Y. /Vor/d/) are the only correspondents who were. 
His story, despite its newspaper English, is earnest, honest and con- 
clusive. He proves what has been long known to the specialist. He 
convicts the ‘‘newspaper correspondents’’ of faking their war-news 
from the safe retreats of Manhattan and Florida—convicts them and 
beyond appeal. His book* should be a service to patriotism. It proves 
anew the folly of basing our foreign policy on the ignorance and men- 
dacity of yellow journals. Common-sense, justice, and the simple 
realization that other peoples are also human, would be a much safer 
foundation. 
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* Published by Geo. Munroe’s Sons, N. Y. 
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TEN times as many books are printed 
every year, now, as were printed in the 
whole of Shakspere’s century. One book 
now frequently brings its writer five times as much 
as Shakspere ever got from all his works. So it is clear that literature 
is progressing. H’m! 
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“ARS The Art of Living Decently sometimes seems to have belonged 
RECTE with certain other arts, in Wendell Phillips’s famous category. 
VIVENDI.” Seldom nowadays practiced in fullness, itis not quite a lost art, 


however, so long as the immutable few maintain its traditions so 
staunchly, and can so eloquently teach them. Certainly sach an Ameri- 
can as George William Curtis was qualified to address his countrymen 
upon that gentle art. A little closeted, indeed, a little urban hemmed 
from the physical largenesses of life, he was a peculiarly sound in- 
fluence nevertheless along the line of clean thought. He was one of 
those, 
‘Who wore without abuse the grand old name of gentleman.”’ 


The little essays in this volume are very pertinent milestones on the 
road of right living. Their plane is noble, their appeal clear, sympa- 
thetic and well balanced ; and few books of the day are better worth 
reading by thoughtful Americans. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.25. 


BRAVO, John Bennett has for several years been trying his wings with 


MASTER fanciful stories and rhymes, very cleverly illustrated by him- 
KYLARK! self; now he bursts out at last with a book which was worth 
the waiting. Master Sky/ark is a story of Shakspere’s time, and many 
historic figures walk its delightful pages; but its‘great charm is in its 
story and the way it is told, not in the adventitious luster of great 
names. ‘‘ Nick Attwood” and little ‘*Cicely,’’ and the strangely lov- 
able-rascally ‘‘ Master-Player,’’ and hard old “Simon Attwood ’— 
these are characters who are no puppets as we read. There is little 
touch of a ’prentice hand in the way they are made to live and move 
and win our feeling, and sometimes draw the very tears to our eyes 
where they so seldom rise with our up-to-date reading. Mr Bennett’s 
pictures of old England in the 16th century, sympathetic and convinc- 
ing, stand for nosmall labor of an Ohio boy. His English is very un- 
usually good—sound and poetic at once—though it will be even 
stronger when chastened as the years chasten even poets. But it is alla 
book to warm the heart, a book every boy and girl should read—and be 
better for reading —a first book of very high promise. The Lion has 
too often to scold incompetent and careless interlopers; but in the 
presence of honest, ardent and uplifting work like this he cares nothing 
for flaws now and then but would take off his hat (if beasts were so 
stupid as to wear such things), and wish godspeed to every generous 
boy who mixes patience and heart with unquestionable brains. The 
Century Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
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Avery handsome, very readable, very positive and very clever FROM 


book is Zhe Personal Equation, by Harry Thurston Peck, a pro- THE 


fessor in Columbia College. It is the sort of work that many 
men of many minds will find equally easy to read and to quarrel with. 
The conservative will discover in it many rude shocks; the most coolly 
scientific, some smiles — for Prof. Peck is not always so safe on his new 
round as in knocking out old footings from under other people. He 
eparts from many fables, and finds some excellent truths — along with 
some conclusions neither so true nor so excellent. But through all he 
is an active essayist — rather an athletic one, for style — evidently desir- 
ous to be just; and as unhesitating as taxes. It is a comfortable thing 
to be sure of one’s brain as of the Jaw of gravitation. Harper & Bros., 
N. ¥. $1.50. 


Elia W. Peattie, whose book of strong Northwestern stories, MORE 


CHAR 


A Mountain Woman, made a merited hit, is out with a new GOOD 


volume of tales ina very different vein. /ippins and Cheese is 

the title, needfully explained as “‘ Being the relation of how a number 
of persons ate a number of dinners at various times and places.’’ Upon 
this rather slight thread of a plan are strung nine beads of varying ex- 
cellence. ‘‘ Dinner for Two,’’ ‘‘ The Price of a Dinner,”’ and “‘ A Dim- 
inuendo"’ are particularly good stories, well told; and none of the 
others are dul]. The book is in the admirable taste of Way & Williams. 
Chicago. $1.25. 


The Vice of Fools, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, is a sketchy but A STORY 


STORIES. 


amusing story of life in the national capital. The beautiful OF THE 


daughter of a very decent Secretary of War is victim of the 
“*Vice’’—her pride. She half falls in love with a person who courts 
her for her father’s influence ; and to punish the fellow, gets him a fat 
appointment and marries an old man just as she discovers that she 
adores an adorable young one. A very composite President — with the 
features of Lincoln, the record of Grant and the chronology of Cleve- 
land—certain official and semi-official circles in Washington, and the 
great strike in Chicago are all part of Mr. Taylor’s canvas. H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The Teacup Club, by Eliza Armstrong, is confidently recom- !N THE 


CAPITAL. 


mended for a dose of sulks. It is one of the chronicles of HOUSE OF 


ladies, by a lady, which gentlemen also will enjoy — possibly 

even more than the vicarious heroines. People without a sense of 
humor might object to the discussions of this profound club; and cer- 
tainly the sarcasm is laid on thickly enough. But after all, it is for fun, 
and very funny it is to both sides of the house. In dress the bouk lives 
up to the high reputation of its publishers for taste. Way & Williams, 
Chicago. $1.25. 


““Bohemia’’ has come to be an unwelcome taste in the A 


mouth of Bohemians. From its old estate of romance it has FALSE 


fallen to be the rallying of people who fancy the whole of 
Bohemia is to drink beer in a bad atmosphere and talk cant. Once it 
belonged to writers who were poor; now to poor writers. Once the 
author was crowded into Bohemia by careless society; now he is 
crowded out by unable campfollowers of his vogue. San Francisco, 
rather oddly, seems to be the only city which has kept the name clean. 
But the prejudice with which successful writers now view the name 
would be unjust in the case of Phy//is in Bohemia, which does not take 
its environment seriously. On the contrary it is a sweet and taking story, 
light but not trivial. L. H. Bickford and K. S. Powell are the authors ; 
and Orson Lowell has illustrated the very attractive-looking book. H. 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.35. 
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TRUTHFUL The Enchanted Burro; ‘“‘ Stories of New Mexico and South 
FRONTIER America,’’ by Chas. F. Lummis, has just been issued in the 
stories. handsomest style of a firm in repute for good taste. The 

author is a particular friend of the Lion ; and the Lion does not believe 
in making his friends unassociable by praising them to their face. The 
fifteen stories are just stories. But the illuminated cover by Lyen- 
decker and 15 fall page illustrations by C. A. Corwin are interesting 
anyhow, whether one cares for Mr. Lummis’s reading matter or not. 
Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.50. 





MRS. Eat Not thy Heart, by ‘‘ Julien Gordon;’’ is decidedly inter- 
CRUGER’S esting. There are said to be five or six people in the United 
LATEST. States who are ashamed of their status and would like to be of 

a “‘set’’ “‘above’’ theirown. But the clerks at $50 a month who must 

** live as well’’ as their employers ; the lazy who must pose for as wise 

as the learned ; the incompetents who assume by divine right of freedom 

to be as good as anybody else if not a little better, without any of the 
trouble of securing wisdom, character or even yellow dross—why, these 

are so few that Mrs, Cruger seems a little unkind to make a type of 

them. But her plot is sufficiently convincing ; her drawing is sure if 
sketchy ; and her satire enjoyable as ever. Up to the catastrophe, 

*‘ Beth ’’ is an unusually vital character. So, for that matter, are ‘‘Lola’”’ 

and her husband, and young “‘Oakes,’’ and several other characters, well 
drawn ; though none of them are so memorable as the woman who ate 

her heart. Altogether it is easier to read Mrs. Cruger’s book to a finish 

than to turn it down for a more convenient season. H. S. Stone & Co., 


Chicago. $1.25. 


A PLUCKY Sain T. Clover, the clever managing editor of the Chicago 
BOY’S Fost, has written a stirring boy’s book, /au/ 7ravers, which 
STORY. recounts the many serious adventures of a plucky American 
lad who went around the world on not much except his own “ nerve ”’ 
and hardiness. The story is said to be largely reminiscent ; and is of 
the sort that the average American boy will devour with quickening 

pulse. Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 


ROMANCE Back to the time of the cave-men in England, afew hundred 
OF THE centuries ago, when European geography was raw, and before 
FIRST FAMILIES. the glacial age had planed it off, Stanley Waterloo reverts to 
frame his Story of Ab. This is coming down pretty nearly to first 
principles, and it may very well be that Mr. Waterloo antedates any 
other story-writer. At any rate, he has the distinct advantage that none 
of Ab’s neighbors can rise up to accuse him of false local color. It 
would not, perhaps, be wise to take all the author’s science at its face 
value ; but on the whole, science fares very reasonably at his hands 
He has drawn a good and interesting picture of primitive man; and 
has founded himself successfully upon the most scientific of facts— 
that even at the start, Man was human. Aside from the novel setting 
and atmosphere of primeval society, Mr. Waterloo interests us deeply 
in his cave people and their fortunes, and particularly in Ab, who makes 
a very good hero as he stands. There are some stirring episodes—par- 
ticularly the hunting for vast beasts that roamed the earth then, and 
the defense of the ‘‘ Fire Valley.’’ The book is out of the ordinary and 
will be widely read. Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.50. 


A unique and interesting California Chinese Calendar for 1898 has 
been drawn by Solly Walter, and is attractively published by A. M. 
Robertson, 126 Post street, San Francisco. Chinese babies, highbinders, 
peddlers, coolies, merchants, actors and other types, are cleverly de- 
picted ; and each sheet bears the name of the month in Chinese char- 
acters. 50 cents; special edition $1.25. 
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THE PARKS OF LOS ANGELES. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 





JEALLY, it might be expected that a city which has 
been almost a park from its cradle should have 
some of the finest parks in the world. Los Ange- 
les stands in one of the garden spots of creation, 
upon soil that from its very center rolls away in 
almost every direction in the finest of garden and 
orchard land. Settlement was started by a gift 
from Mexico of the Los Angeles river, rising from 
a great underground reservoir, fed by the watershed of great mount- 
ains. Through four generations it has proved itself as reliable as 











Mausard-Collier Eng. ( IN CENTRAL PARK. Photo by Pierce 


Niagara. At the lowest stage ever known it furnishes water enough to 
irrigate fully 30,000 acres of farming land; and today the population of 
over 100,000 on the four square leagues of the city limits, with the most 
lavish waste, can use but little over half of it. 

From a similar source a large supply is brought by a private company 
under heavy pressure instead of the open aqueducts used by the city for 
irrigating water. This furnishes enough for domestic use as well as for 
lawn and garden irrigation to those who prefer smaller quantities under 
pressure to the large heads of water delivered by the city. 

Consequently Los Angeles from its earliest days was arrayed in green, 
both winter and summer, to an extent probably unseen outside of Cali- 
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fornia, and rare even here. The dooryards and gardens of the poorest 
people are as green as those of the rich in most other cities, while most 
of the places of the well-to-do differ from parks only in size—and often 
but little in that. On the water stored in the ground from the winter 
rains as much can be grown in summer without irrigation as in most of 
the Eastern States on their summer rainfall; so that evergreen trees of 
great size line many of the older streets without any irrigation, and in 
a few years miles of broad avenues will be arcades of green the year 
round. This combination of sunshine, fertile soil and water steadily 
extends the green area and intensifies its brilliant results without pro- 
ducing a trace of malaria even in those older quarters where one would 
expect to find it. Roses, geraniums, heliotropes and a hundred climb- 
ing vines embower the porches, while towering lilies, callas, pansies, 
and a thousand bright creations line the walks, leaving the sunlit air as 
pure as that of the mountains whose snows supply the source of nearly 
all this wealth. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co IN ECHO PARK. Photo by Best & Co 





The city now has eight parks covering nearly 4000 acres. The oldest 
is the old Mexican Plaza, the smallest of all; but one that has seen more 
strange sights than any other park in our country. Though business is 
moving away from it in the rapid growth of the city, it is still kept in 
fine order; and its old palms, magnolias and rubber trees, its banks of 
flowers and smoothly shaven lawns are a joy to the eye. 

The next oldest is Central or Sixth street Park, covering only about 
eight acres near what is fast becoming the center of business. This is 
a mass of shade nearly all the year, the new deciduous trees being 
dormant but a few weeks in midwinter, while flowers of many kinds 
are always in bloom and the brightness of the grass never fades. 

Westlake Park, in one of the finest residence sections, is scarcely a 
dozen years old but is one of the most perfect parks to be found any- 
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where. Lying like an amphitheatre by a lake of some 12 acres, 
with trees, shrubs, beds of flowers and lawns rising in tier upon tier 
around it, its thirty five acres are a center of attraction and on‘holidays 
are thronged as few parks of its size ever are,elsewhere. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co HOLLENBECK PARK IN 1890. Photo, by Pierce 
(See later view on page 97.) 

Prospect Park, on the eastern side, covers only a city block but com- 
mands a marvelous view of ocean, mountain, plain and valley, and is 
kept in the highest state of cultivation. Here too is a little lake with 
water lilies and other attractions. 


C. M. Davis Bag. Co CONSERVATORIES IN EASTSIDE PARK. Photo. by Tresslar__ 
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WESTLAKE PARK IN NOVEMBER, 15890. 


Eastlake of fifty-six acres and Hollenbeck Park of twenty-six, also on 
the east side, are as charming as Westlake, with lakes and all kinds of 
trees and shrubbery, and are ablaze with flowers most of the year. St. 
James, asmaller park on the southwest, is more of a private park, 
though open to the public nearly ail the time. Echo Park, another 
tract of thirty-two acres, west of the business part, has the conditions 
for a very pretty park, and is now kept up like the rest, which are all in 
the highest state of cultivation. In all these are found nearly all the 
strange exotics from so many other countries that find a welcome soil 
in Southern California ; trees, shrubs and flowers of a thousand kinds 
rivaling their relatives in their native land. Sunset Park is a new one 





WESTLAKE PARK, IN DECEMBER, 1897. 
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Graham & Morrill, Photo. 


WESTLAKE PARK, 1897, LOOKING IN SAME DIRECTION AS IN VIEW TOP OF PRECEDING PAGE. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co 


of eleven acres on 
the western side of 
the city but not yet 
improved. 

Elysian Park, con- 
taining some five 
hundred and fifty 
acres, is an alterna- 
tion of rolling hills 
and high valleys 
rising over five hun- 
dred feet above the 
city. Its improve- 
ment has begun, but 
it will have winding 
drives, with varied 
views that but one 
other pork in the 
land can equal. On 
the one hand the 
mighty ocean shim- 
mers beyond broad 
and fertile plains, 
and on the other the 
wildest and most 
rugged of mountains 
rise to over 7000 feet. 
At their base lies the 


highest develop- 
ment of the soil with 
the most remarkable 


settlement to be 
found on earth, the 
creation of the last 
twenty-five years, 
possible only in Cal- 
ifornia and possible 
here only because of 
certain rare condi- 
tions of attraction 
for the wealthy. The 
higher parts of this 
park will probably 
not be irrigated ; but 
the deep, rich soil 
produces so well 
with the rainfall 
alone that it will yet 
be covered with a 
host of trees and 
vines that will cast 
perpetual shade. 
The park of all 
parks, and destined 
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BIRD’S-ERVE VIRw OF |[HOLLENBRCK PARK 


Graham & Morrill 
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to be probably the most remarkable in the Union when finished, is 
Griffith Park, a recent gift to the city. It includes over 3000 acres, of 
which over 500 are fine soil, with more than enough water for its perfect 
irrigation from an ancient canal. The rest is a typical California 
mountain rising to about 1800 feet above the sea, and over 1000 above 
the highest parts of the city. From lower slope to crown it is robed in 
the dark evergreen of the native vegetation. Cafions seam its sides in 
which nearly all the native flowers, shrubs and trees of the coast range 
still bloom in the pride of life almost within the hum of the growing 
city. 

Here are groves of live-oak beneath which many a grizzly has dozed 
away the summer noon, and deep jungles of chaparral in which cattle 
as wild as the bear escaped for life the branding iron. The eagle yet 
nests in the ancient sycamores, and the deer still drinks at the spring of 
his fathers. * Leagues of winding drive will show but the half of it, 


LAVAS SAN 


Ph >to. by Pierce C.M. Davis Eng Co 
THE PLAZA, (FIRST PARK IN LOS ANGELES.) 


while several varieties of climate will puzzle the stranger still more. 
On the north side he can find dense shades in summer and on the south 
the cool breezes of the sea ; or in winter he may find the warmer sun on 
the south with the softer land-breath on the north. 

Around its feet will be many acres of cultivated garden and lawns, 
but art will suddenly stop and California assert itself. The manzanita 
will welcome one with its bright arms, and the wiid gooseberry hang 
out its crimson bugles ; while the wild lilac overpowers the air with the 
rich breath of its lavender bloom, and the clustered lilies of the tower- 
ing yucca overtop the snowy panicles of the cercocarpus. Here the 
dark evergreen of the laurel’s fragrant leaves will shine as brightly as in 
the olden time. At Christmas tide the red berries will glisten in the 
living green of the heteromeles, from the sumac the mocking bird will 
bubble forth his joy and the thrush tell his love from the somber-hued 
adenostoma, while the little hare of the hills has his home of rocks 
fringed with the abiding red of the mimulus, and the fox makes his 
lair in the deep tangle of purple nightshades festooned with the car- 
mine of the trailing vetch. For it is a park where Nature will ever 
reign, still welcoming acquaintance but allowing little of the familiarity 
that seeks to improve upon those serious moods most loved by those 
who know her best. 
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THE SUTRO BATHS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


ITH the quiet waters of the bay lapping two shores of San 

‘2 Francisco’s peninsula, and the Pacific beating in magnificent 

surf against the western coast, one might fancy that salt-water 

bathing would be a constant delight to San Franciscans. Yet only the 

small boys who dive and splash under the wharves at the city front and 

a few desultory bathers at North Beach disturb the sparkling waves, and 
the sandy beaches and little coves are deserted. 

“It is too cold,’’ we say, with a shiver, though the temperature of the 
ocean here never falls below 55°. Yet with the outside air only ten 
degrees or so warmer, the bather soon becomes chilled. So to Santa 
Cruz or farther south the people of San Francisco go for sea-bathing, 
though even there it is none too warm even in the warm “ Black 
Stream,’’ as the Japanese call the dark-blue waters that pour out of the 
China Sea and flow along California’s coast in a mighty current a 
thousand miles wide. Across this stream blow the westerly trade-winds 
keeping our coast-climate, be it winter or summer, at about the same 
tem perature. 

Let two or three hot days come, however, and people flock to the 
ocean, and the long beach stretching south from Sutro Heights is lined 
with waders ; but a strong under-tow reuders bathing dangerous here. 

But San Francisco is able to enjoy sea bathing in comfort and safety 
now that we have the magnificent Sutro Baths. These are north of the 
beach and above the rocky bluffs where the new Cliff House, a many- 
towered and balconied building replaces the old landmark destroyed by 
fire in 1894. For over thirty-five years, strangers have come to this spot 
to view the Pacific and the noisy colony of seals basking on the rocks 
below, and it is famous the world over. 

Close by, are the largest baths in the world and the most perfectly ap- 
pointed on the continent. 


C M. Davis Eng. Co 
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IN _THE 
Bhowing end of large swimming tank and several smaller ones 
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Twelve years ago work was begun for this great building, which 
has cost nearly a million dollars. To Adolph Sutro (whose name will 
ever be honored in this city, enriched by his many and munificent gifts) 
is due the inception and successful realization of the idea. 

Perhaps the best view of the structure is gained looking westward 
over a blue, blue sea flecked with white-caps and stretching to a limit- 
less blue sky beyond, while sharp against the blue stands out the long 
building crowned with twin gilded domes. There is a foreign air about 
it all, heightened by the temple-like effect of the entrance adorned with 
statues and gorgeous with many-colored lights from the stained glass 
windows. Broad flights of terraced steps bordered with fan-palms and 
greenhouse plants descend to a long promendade towards the elevator- 
shaft, and broad staircases to the tanks below. 

Over a million cubic yards of rock, sand and clay were excavated for 
the building, and this mass of debris was utilized for breakwaters. The 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co THE, GRAND PROMENADE. 


main building, a lofty structure principally of glass and iron, is 500 feet 
long by 250 wide. Over this arches the roof, more than two acres in 
area and seventy feet above the ground. It is supported by six hundred 
tons of iron in a maze of girders and columns, and glazed with 100,000 
square feet of glass. 

There are six tanks in all; the largest being L-shaped, 2 
150 feet wide and nine and a half deep. The five others are seventy-five 
by fifty feet each and graduated in depth of water from two to six feet. 
The smaller tanks are heaied by live steam introduced directly into the 
water, thereby raising the temperature from ten to twenty degrees in a 
few minutes. For the concrete walls and floors of the tanks 10,000 
barrels of cement were used, and they hold considerably over a million 
gallons. 

The very crest of the waves breaking against a bluff twenty feet high 
falls into a catch-basin to fill the tanks. Such is the force of the wave- 


75 feet long, 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co, MR. SUTRO. 


power that the tanks can all be filled by a good sea in an hour, while 
the pumping-engine must work five to accomplish the same result. An 
hour will also empty the baths through a pipe whose outlet is far below 
low-water. Toboggan-slides, flying-trapezes, spring-boards, etc., furnish 
fun for the bathers, 1600 of whom can be accommodated with dressing- 


rooms at one time. 

Seats for spectators are arranged in amphitheater form, and 3500 may 
sit while as many more may stand or walk in the promenade above. 
The whole building will contain twenty-five thousand persons without 
over-crowding. There are shower-baths convenient to all the dressing- 
rooms, and piping enough for an ordinary town. 


- Davis|Eng. Co THE NEW CLIFF HOUSE 
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The laundry is an important establishment, having capacity for 
twenty thousand bathing-suits and twice as many towels every day. 

For the visitors who may grow hungry a kitchen is provided which is 
capable of catering for six thousand persons, while the restaurants can 
serve a thousand at once. There are four galleries used as restaurants. 
These galleries, glazed to look seaward, afford charming views of the 
tumbling surf outside. 

Besides other lines of transit, Mr. Sutro has his own electric railroad 
entering a covered depot at the baths; so people may come out here to 
watch the fierce south-easters lashing the ocean into a fury without ex. 
posing themselves to the storm. Three hundred and fifty feet of the 
eastern side of the building were glazed with heavy sashes swinging 
inward and strong enough to resist even a tidal wave, and the ocean 
glimpses thus afforded are a constant delight. 

The vast interior is as attractive to spectators as to bathers. Thousands 
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of feet of picturesque promenades, through this giant green-house, art- 
gallery and museum combined, bring at every turn new surprises. Big 
orange trees blossom here ; sago and date palms and other exotics thrive. 
Mr. Sutro’s great collections in natural history, art, numismatics, etc., 
are here, forming the finest museum on the coast. Old ‘‘ Ben Butler,’’ 
the mammoth seal who during his long life on Seal Rocks gained almost 
as wide fame as his illustrous namesake, mounts guard at the entrance ; 
a striking sentinel for the rich and varied museum. 

In so brief an article but a hint can be given of the many charms of 
this great establishment, one of the world’s most complete pleasure 
resorts under glass, and becoming one of the most famous. In all the 
rest of America there is nothing to be compared with it. 


San Francisco, Cal 
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Of Wide Importance. 


A new discovery for the cure of con- 
sumption is now occupying considerable 
attention. So far as those most directly 
interested are concerned it is enough 
that genuine cures are being consumated 
even in extreme Cases. 

Scientific investigation of some of 
these cases discloses the fact that while 
tuberculosis Baccilla were present in 
great abundance in the sputa prior to 
taking the remedy all traces entirely dis- 
appeared after three months’ treatment. 

It is also demonstrated that nota case, 
from the first to the last stages, has been 
refused treatment, and that every case 
undertaken is either improving or 
cured. Some very interesting results 
both in and about Los Angeles and else- 
where, are on record which certainly 
give more than hope to pulmonary suf- 
terers. 

Instead of hypodermic injections and 
inhalants, often resorted to, the remedy 
in question (a compound) ts taken inter 


nally. Its effect is to destroy the tuber- 
culosis through the medium of the 
blood. 


Symptoms of improvement are appar- 
ent during the first or second week of 
treatment. Night sweats disappear, ap- 
petite returns aud strength and health is 
eventually restored. 

If the claims for the new cure are well 
founded —and the vouchers of those un- 
der treatment are certainly entitled to 
belief—a boon has been turnished to 
many heretofore hopeless people Any- 
one suffering from the dread disease, con- 
sumption, may make full investigation in 


person or by mail of Dr. Whitington of 


the Belfils Medical Co., 517 S. Broadway, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








DEPARTMENT. 


Good as Gold and Cheaper Thar 
Silver. 

A good many people would like a sil 
ver service, but feel that it is a good deal 
of a temptation to servants and to house 
afford 
Plated wares always have a 

sham—for they 


breakers. A good many cannot 
it, anyhow. 
suspicion of always 
show they are plated. 

Do you want something as handsome 
as solid silver, and cleaner, at a quarte 
the cost? Something solid and imper 


ishable, yet cheaper than plated stuff 


Aluminum is the metal. No table ser 
vice could be handsomer. It does not 
corrode, rust nor grow shabby. It does 


not dent, it cannot break and it will not 
be stolen. 

Toilet articles of all sorts in aluminum 
are fully equal in appearance to silver, 


are mvre serviceable, and safer. They 


are made every variety and in the 


latest and most chaste designs. 

And a kitchen furnished in aluminum 
It 
bonanza 


ware is the pride of the house. is as 
as that the old 


kings whose caldronsand tubs were mas- 


handsome of 


sive silver. It does not burn out. It 


costs only a little more than the granite 


wares, and lasts ten times as long, and 


looks twenty times as well. Here par 


ticularly its wonderful lightness —an 
advantage everywhere — is a great point 
in its favor. A large kettle or stew pan 


weighs a fitth*‘as much as one of enam 
eled ware — yet will outwear any num 
ber of them. 

If you have not seen the most attrac 
tive articles for the table, the toilet and 


the kitchen, cheap in cost but costly in 


looks, examine these wares in the store 
of the Pittsburg Aluminum Co., 138 So 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Consumption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had 


placed in his hands by an East India mi«s:onary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumpton, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous lebility and all Nervous Complaints 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, thisrecipe in German, French or English 
with full d rections for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this m .gasine W. A. Noves, 820 Powers Biock 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘THE FIRST BARON OF ARIZONA.”’ From an of pelating 


Don Miguel Nemecio, at 30 years. (An ancestor begotten by Reavis.) 








